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WE WHO live and work in Chicago 
are often singularly blind to 
many of its greatest advantages. 
How unquestioningly we accept the boasted 
artistic supremacy of other towns and cities 
and thrill to the glamor of their well-ad- 
vertised artistic atmospheres. Statistics, 
as usual, afford a shock, for the facts in 
the case are that in proportion to the popu- 
lation, there are a larger number of stu- 
dents of the various arts in Chicago than 
in any other city in the world. 

Nor does any other American city offer 
more or better advantages to such students 
in the way of schools, libraries, museums, 
parks and various artistic and musical or- 
ganizations. They have every opportunity 
of hearing good music, concerts, oratorios, 
chamber music, and recitals by artists of 
universal fame. The Chicago Orchestra, 



founded by Theodore Thomas, gives three 
concerts weekly and is one of the greatest 
organizations of its kind in existence to- 
day. The permanently established Chicago 
Grand Opera affords an opportunity to hear 
nearly all of the world's most famous sing- 
ers. The various exhibitions at the Art 
Institute and other galleries give glorious 
glimpses of the progress of the world in 
painting and sculpture. Lecture courses 
under the direction of various cultural clubs 
and leagues cover all manner of topics per- 
taining to the arts and the sciences. 

For those who desire to seek it, the artis- 
tic atmosphere is here and the chance in 
Chicago for aesthetic development and 
broader culture is unsurpassed. About the 
various schools there are colonies of 
earnest seekers after the beautiful in life, 
so that no one need fear to send a son or 
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COLONIAL HALL DORMITORY OF BUSH CONSERVATORY 



daughter into our midst for the purpose of 
acquiring culture or perfecting great talents. 
Recently one of our leading conservatories 
has added a feature that means much to its 
students and to Chicago in supplying dormi- 
tories where nonresident pupils may find a 
comfortable and congenial home. 

Next to home environment the atmos- 
phere and surroundings of school life have 
the most powerful influence in the forma- 
tion of ideals and character. Indeed, the 
school is but an extension of the home, 
especially when it becomes necessary for 
the student to leave his home and reside 
within or near the school. Being cut off 
from the family the student must make a 
new home for himself and it is indeed well 
for a school to provide this home, thereby 
relieving him of responsibility and danger. 

Academies and colleges have ever been 
mindful of the great need of young people 
along these lines and dormitories and cot- 



tages are considered an essential part of 
their equipment. Institutions teaching the 
arts have in many instances seemed less in- 
terested in the personal comfort and well 
being of those who seek their instruction. 
Why this is so it would be difficult to say ; 
that it should not be so is however at once 
apparent. 

Indeed the student of the arts is often 
more highly sensitive, more peculiarly re- 
sponsive to an atmosphere, more temper- 
amental, emotional and intensively social 
than the average seeker after general knowl- 
edge. Loneliness, inharmony, and the vari- 
ous temptations arising from social isola- 
tion may therefore the more easily make 
havoc of career and talents, if a suitable and 
congenial environment with the comforts 
and cheer of home are not provided by the 
school. The problem is most serious of all 
perhaps for the musical student since posi- 
tive discouragement to industrious study is 
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A SECTION OF THE NEW DORMITORIES, BUSH CONSERVATORY 



often encountered in living quarters where 
roommates, housemates or neighbors find 
vocal or instrumental practice annoying. 
Then too, one cannot overlook the cumu- 
lative value of association with other people 
bent upon the same purpose, living the 
same life with the same interest and rev- 
erence for the same ideal. That subtle thing 
we call atmosphere is only the preponder- 
ance of the spirit of the community over that 
of the individual. To dwell in a heterogene- 
ous household amid a conflict of ideas, 
and sentiments is often to produce a sort of 
mental chaos in an artistic soul in need of 
encouragement, sympathy, understanding. 

With all these facts well in mind the 
management of the Bush Conservatory has 
indeed done well in securing a beautiful 
old mansion and adjacent properties in the 
heart of a fine resident section, for the 
nucleus of a complete and luxurious dormi- 
tory for their students. Chicago alone with 



its peculiar conditions, due to rapid growth, 
could have supplied the opportunity for 
dormitories thus located and still near 
enough the business sections of the city and 
the school. 

North of the river, within walking dis- 
tance of the loop, there still exist restricted 
areas of smart neighborhoods where wealth 
had established itself in magnificent resi- 
dences before the tide of population swept 
so far beyond and to the north. Just across 
the river, it is true, factories have crept in 
and once exclusive neighborhoods have de- 
generated. A few blocks further north, 
however, aristocracy remains firmly en- 
trenched in fine old houses, that have defied 
the advance of business and boarding- 
house enterprises. These neighborhoods 
have always been desirable and through an 
unprecedented chain of circumstances bid 
fair always to remain so. These circum- 
stances are nothing less than the curious 
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and picturesque inci- 
dents cf the struggle 
over the Streator grant 
which has kept vacant 
for years until recently, 
a stretch of land along 
the lake front. This 
property now that it has 
been thrown open to in- 
vestors, has proven suit- 
able for the highest class 
o f residence purposes 
and with its develop- 
ment there has come an 
increase of values in the 
adjacent neighborhoods 
which are to continue 
smart instead of grow- 
ing shabby with the 
passage of the years. 

The property secured 
by the Bush Conserva- 
tory is most fortunately 
located with ample pro- 
tection on all sides 
against any disturbance 
in the class or character 
of its surroundings. At 
fi r s t it consisted of a 
beautiful, three-s tory 
Colonial mansion facing 
west on Dearborn ave- 
n u e and overlooking 
lovely Washington 
Square. To this has 
been added an adjacent 
apartment building on 
the south with all rooms 
facing on the avenue or 
on Tucker Place running 
along its southern wall. 
North of the conservatory property is a no- 
ble church of gray stone in English archi- 
tecture, a substantial and enduring edifice 
which will not be likely to change its pur- 
poses for generations to come. These build- 
ings form the eastern boundary line of the 
Washington Square, a pretty little park 




STUDIO INTERIORS, BUSH CONSERVATORY 



with trees, walks and shrubbery. At its 
south end is the dignified old Union Club, 
now a Christian institution, the Young 
Woman's Boarding Home. At its north end 
is the handsome and substantial Newberry 
Library with its wonderful collection of 
works on music. Its west side is bounded 
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by the Clark Street car 
line, which is only one 
block from the Bush 
dormitories. This offers 
a location protected on 
all sides from changes 
that might be undesir- 
able and provides a 
beautiful and open view 
of a city park. ThU 
neighborhood is also no- 
table for the number of 
its churches, nearly all 
denominations be- 
ing represented within 
a few blocks of the con- 
servatory buildings. It 
is not far from the en- 
trance of Lincoln Park 
and only a few blocks 
from famous Lake 
Shore Drive Chica- 
go's unrivaled water- 
front residence boule- 
vard. 

Colonial Hall, the 
mansion forming the 
present main building of 
the dormitories occupies 
a large lot with a front- 
age of one hundred feet 
and a depth of two hun- 
dred feet, affording air 
and light all around. Un- 
til recently a home, it 
has been planned and 
preserved with an eye to 
beauty, comfort and lux- 
urious convenience i n 
every detail. Its orna- 
mental iron palings and 
gates, hedges of lilacs and ivied walls, pos- 
sess a stately charm that attracts and im- 
presses every passerby with a suggestion 
of elegance and ease, while its simple, dig- 
nified architecture and many windows be- 
speak the solid comfort of the ideal home. 
Entering the fine Colonial door one finds 




COLONIAL HALL, DORMITORY INTERIORS 



that the interior bears out the promise of 
the outside. The hall with its winding stair- 
case in white enamel and mahogany, the re- 
ception room at the left hung in rose Dam- 
ask, the dining room at the other side in 
Flemish oak and tapestry all bespeak the 
elegant home. Entering the library, beyond 
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the Damask hung reception parlor, the 
eye is attracted by a massive and beautiful 
fireplace whose simple lines and subdued 
tones of decoration prevent its seeming ob- 
trusive or overpowering, despite its extent. 
It is faced with a lovely green marble 
veined in white, beyond which broad bor- 
ders and a mantel shelf of mahogany af- 
ford a rich contrast. Above is a mural in 
quiet greens, browns, dull blues and tans, 
extending to the ceiling, and framed in 
mahogany. The windows are hung in green 
velour and the mahogany furniture of Co- 
lonial lines is upholstered to match the 
hangings, the entire effect being one of 
harmony and quiet elegance. 

On the floor above are wide sunny rooms 
in white enamel with furnishings of Cir- 
cassian walnut, white enameled dressing 
rooms and white tiled baths. The dressing 
rooms indeed are a most unusual and desir- 
able feature where the main room answers 
the purpose of sleeping quarters and studio 
— for evtry room has its piano. Looking 
out of the east window one sees a wide 
green garden or lawn at the rear of the 
house with a picturesque gateway and a 
gabled garage such as befits a luxurious 
home. This latter building now empty and 
idle, must shortly be torn down to make 
room for the new Conservatory buildings, 
Center Hall and Ziehn Hall, the latter of 
which will extend along the south side of 
the lot from the main building and back 
over a strip of land two hundred feet deep. 
Center Hall like an ell or wing will branch 
off running north and south midway from 
this new building. This will make an en- 
closed courtyard of the rear garden with 
the Colonial Hall forming its western wall, 
the Center Hall bounding it on the east, the 
main line of the Ziehn Hall forming its 
south wall, and the fine old church com- 
pleting its northern enclosure. At the inter- 
section of Ziehn and Colonial Halls will ap- 
pear a graceful colonnaded entrance, in the 
angle at the southeast corner of the court- 
yard. North of Colonial Hall ,the old man- 



sion forming the present main building, a 
broad driveway will enter from the street 
and circle about a fountain in the middle of 
the courtyard, providing easy access to all 
parts of the Conservatory and adding 
beauty to the view from all of the buildings. 

The substantial three-story apartment 
building of red sandstone, at the south of 
the old mansion has been added to its ac- 
commodations and will be connected by 
opening doorways between and extending 
the iron palings to take in its present en- 
trance with its high flight of stone steps. 
This gives the present institution a housing 
capacity of forty-five rooms for sixty stu- 
dents. The addition of the new buildings 
will enlarge this to one hundred fifty-five 
rooms and two hundred beds. One of these 
new buildings, Ziehn Hall, will be devoted 
to the needs of young men students and to 
an auditorium, studios, reading rooms and 
club rooms. Center Hall will contain large 
parlors, dining rooms, and lounging rooms, 
sleeping apartments and utility departments 
with the complete and scientific equipment 
of a great hotel. This will afford the Bush 
Conservatory unrivalled facilities for shel- 
tering and making comfortable its students 
from out of town. The home life in this 
larger institution will be as cheerful and 
delightful as it has proven in the present 
dormitories under tactful direction and 
management. 

The Bush Conservatory has always oc- 
cupied an enviable position in its own field. 
The standard of its instruction and the rec- 
ords of its students being such as to place 
it in the front of American conservatories. 
Unsettled conditions in Europe have tend- 
ed to add to its prestige, since with the re- 
turn from abroad of famous artist teachers 
it has been able to enlist more than its pro- 
portionate share of such instructors in its 
service. The dormitories have proven a 
popular and strengthening feature and their 
enlargement is not only justified but de- 
manded by the increasing growth of the 
school. 
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